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Introduction 

The  Civil  War  on  the  North  Carolina 
Home  Front 

by  Christopher  A.  Graham* 


The  Civil  War  became  a  war  North 

Carolinians  had  not  expected.  Its  length, 
toll  in  lives,  and  cost  to  the  people  at  home 
quickly  overwhelmed  hopes  for  swift  victory  by 
the  Confederacy  and  happy  independence  from  the 
United  States.  Secession,  or  separation  from  the 
United  States,  united  most  white 
North  Carolinians  and  their 
government  in  an  effort 
to  provide  men  for 
the  army  and  to 
produce 
uniforms, 
weapons,  and 
equipment  to 
fight  the 
Federals.  But 
the  war  resulted 
in  dwindling 
stocks  of  food, 
clothing,  and 
medicine.  And  day-to- 
day  survival  often  cast 
neighbor  against  neighbor.  North 
Carolinians,  black  and  white, 
withstood  extreme  poverty.  White 
families  grieved  the  deaths  of 
husbands,  sons,  and  friends  on  distant  battlefields. 
The  war  changed  everyone  it  touched. 

When  the  Confederacy  attacked  Fort  Sumter  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  April  12,  1861, 
North  Carolina  was  still  part  of  the  United  States. 


President  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Lincoln’s  call  broke  the  trust 
North  Carolinians  had  in  the  Federal  government 
and  in  the  Constitution,  and  Tar  Heels  reluctantly 
agreed  to  join  the  new  Confederacy. 

Once  committed  to  the  Confederate  cause.  North 
Carolina  supported  the  Confederacy 
with  all  its  resources.  It 

produced  weapons  at  the 
Fayetteville  Arsenal.  Its 
women  banded 
together  to  raise 
money  and  make 
uniforms  for  their 
soldiers  in  the 
field.  Governor 
Zebulon  B.  Vance 
made  great  efforts 
to  keep  North 
Carolina  fighting  for 
the  Confederacy. 

White  North  Carolinians 
went  to  war  to  defend  what 
they  considered  the  greatest  society 
on  earth.  Based  on  slavery,  their 
culture  depended  on  strictly 
ordered  distinctions  between  blacks 
and  whites,  men  and  women,  and  rich  and  poor. 

The  war  put  great  stress  on  North  Carolina’s 
well-ordered  society.  The  Union  army  invaded  and 
occupied  the  eastern  third  of  the  state.  Food 
became  scarce,  and  the  government  used  all 


y 


While  men  were  away  fighting,  women  and 
children  worked  the  fields.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


*Christopher  A.  Graham  works  as  an  assistant  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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available  cloth  for  uniforms.  Combat  continually 
took  the  lives  of  Tar  Heel  soldiers.  And  a  growing 
peace  movement  encouraged  disloyalty  to  the 
Confederacy.  In  eastern  North  Carolina,  blacks 

escaped  slavery  and 
explored  freedom  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Federal 
army.  North  Carolinians 
had  gone  to  war  to 
preserve  their  society,  but 
the  war  itself  destroyed 
that  society.  Some  lost 
interest  in  Confederate 
victory,  most  remained  loyal 


Jefferson  Davis,  president 
of  the  Confederacy. 


to  the  cause,  but  all  wished  for  an  end  to  the  war. 

Sadly,  the  home  front  is  seldom  discussed  in 
favor  of  stories  of  dashing  leaders  and  desperate 
battles.  Yet  secession  and  war  had  unintended 
results  that  played  out  silently,  but  no  less 
painfully,  among  the  women  and  children  at  home. 
This  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  is 
devoted  to  exploring  life  on  the  North  Carolina 
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North  Carolina  secedes  from  the  Union,  May  20,  1861. 


home  front  during  the  Civil  War.  Listen  to  the 
voices  of  those  who  engaged  in  war,  and  of  those 
who  suffered  the  consequences. 


army 


Mricao 


Secessionist  farmers  attack  Union  sympathizers. 
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Hardship  and  Heartbreak:  Surviving  the  War  at 
Home 


by  Jackson  Marshall* 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  families 
to  endure  during  the  Civil  War  was 
separation.  Separation  of  the  men  in  the 
army  from  their  family  members  back  home 
caused  considerable  emotional  pain.  Separation 
also  caused  many  practical  problems  at  home.  With 
the  men  and  older  boys  away,  how  were  the  farms 
to  be  tended?  With  only  the  elderly,  women,  and 
children  left  at  home,  who  would  do  the  heavy 
work  on  the  farms?  How  would  the  bills  be  paid? 
On  the  plantations  and  wealthier  farms,  slaves  did 
the  work.  But  most  North  Carolina  farmers  had  no 
slaves,  especially  those  in  the  western  Piedmont 
and  Mountains.  How  could  these  families  feed 
themselves  during  this  time  of  separation? 

When  the  war  began  in  April  1861,  few  people 
believed  it  would  last  long.  Southerners  thought 
the  war  would  end  as  soon  as  the  North  lost  a 
battle.  So  when  men  volunteered  to  serve,  they 
thought  they  would  return 

home  soon,  perhaps  in 
time  to  bring  in  the 
fall  harvest,  or  to 
plant  the  next 
spring’s  crop. 
Most  families 
were  willing 
to  endure 
separation 
and 

hardship 
for  a  time 
in  order  to 
win  the  war 
quickly.  . 
But  the  war 
did  not  end 
quickly  in  1861. 

It  did  not  end  the 
next  year  either,  or  the 

.  .  ...  .  .  „  ,  .  next.  The  war 

John  Wesley  Armsworthy.  Courtesy  of  the  John 

Wesley  Armsworthy  descendants.  lasted  f  OUr  long 

years  and  was 


Washington  Va 
June  11th  1863 

Dear  Wife 

I  seat  myself  to  Drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  1  am  still  in  She  land  of  the  living  and  in  very  good 
health  but  am  only  tired.  We  have  been  Marching  for  the  last  7 
days.  I  suppose  we  will  soon  be  where  the  Yankees  is.  I  just 
drop  you  these  few  lines  that  you  need  not  be  uneasy  if  you 
dont  here  from  me  for  some  time  for  I  expect  we  will  go  to 
Mariland  if  the  Yankees  will  let  up.  We  have  a  large  force 
going  on.  Dear  wife  if  I  never  get  back  to  see  you  I  hope  to 
meet  you  in  heaven.  I  cant  give  you  any  Description  of  our 
March.  If  1  can  live  through  I  would  not  begin  the  March  to  get 
to  see  the  country  but  it  is  hard  times.  We  are  now  in  the 
Mountains.  We  get  good  waty  [water]  &  plenty  to  eat  but  I  fear 
our  eating  will  not  last  long.  I  want  you  to  write  often.  I  may 
not  get  them,  I  may  not.  I  was  glad  to  here  you  got  the  money 

I  sent  you.  -  nothing  to  write  that  would  interest 

you.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  you  &  the  children  for  that  is 
my  hold  Desire.  I  often  think  of  home  &  the  pleasures  of 
home.  I  must  come  to  a  close  for  the  present  &  I  can  tell  you 
when  I  write  again.  You  must  do  the  best  you  can.  I  hope 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  all  well.  I  will  close  for  the 
present  by  saying  I  hope  to  see  you  soon.  I  have  not  got  a 
letter  from  you  in  some  time. 

Your  Husband  far  from  home 
J.  W.  Armsworthy 


A  transcript  of  a  letter  John  Wesley  Armsworthy  wrote  to  his  wife.  Letter 
courtesy  of  the  John  Wesley  Armsworthy  descendants. 

far  more  terrible  than  anyone  had  imagined.  More 
than  125,000  soldiers  left  their  North  Carolina 
homes.  More  than  40,000  never  came  back. 
Meanwhile,  families  suffered  increasing  hardships. 
At  first,  women  sent  clothing,  blankets,  and  food  to 
the  men  in  the  army.  Soon  they  had  little  left  to 
send.  Later  in  the  war.  Confederate  agents  went 
from  farm  to  farm  taking  livestock,  wagons,  and 
food  for  the  army.  In  some  areas.  Union  troops 
drove  people  from  their  homes  and  destroyed 
farms  and  towns. 

From  letters  and  diaries  we  can  learn  about  the 
lives  of  farm  families  during  the  war.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  story  of  John  and  Edna  Armsworthy. 
They  were  married  on  December  7, 1854,  and  lived 
in  Yadkin  County.  By  1861  they  had  three  children, 
named  Branch,  Ella,  and  Mathew — all  under  five 
years  old.  The  Armsworthys  lived  on  a  270-acre 
farm.  They  grew  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  They  had  a  mule  to  plow  with, 
two  milk  cows,  two  other  cattle,  fifteen  hogs,  and  a 
flock  of  chickens.  The  cows  provided  milk  and 
butter  for  the  family,  and  the  hogs  were  butchered 


*]ackson  Marshall  is  a  research  historian  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  He  is  the  author  of 
Memories  of  World  War  I:  North  Carolina  Doughboys  on  the  Western  Front. 
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Dec  8  1 863 
Harewood  Hospitle 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Wife 

It  is  with  the  greatest  of  Pleasure  that  I  take  this 
oppertunity  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you  to  let  you  know  that 
I  am  in  Hospitle  in  Washington  and  I  am  geting  along  frostrate 
[first-rate]  and  I  also  hope  that  I  soon  will  be  able  to  come  home 
to  my  family.  I  got  wounded  at  Rapperhanock  Station  but  thank 
Goad  it  was  not  verry  bad  wound.  I  got  wounded  in  the  wright 
arm.  It  was  a  fleas  [flesh]  wound  and  I  think  it  is  improvering 
frostrate.  Do  not  get  uneasy  abought  me  for  I  am  well  attended 
to  hear.  I  have  plenty  to  eat  and  all  togeather  I  am  well  taken 
care  of.  That  is  scince  I  have  taken  Prisoner.  I  cannot  think  of 
nothing  more  at  present  so  I  will  close  my  letter  by  sending  my 
love  to  all  and  remaining  your  beloved  husband 

J.  W.  Armsworthy 


The  above  is  a  transcript  of  the  last  letter  that  John  Wesley  Armsworthy 
sent  home  to  his  wife.  He  died  in  January  1864  in  a  Northern  prison. 

Letter  courtesy  of  the  John  Wesley  Armsworthy  descendants. 

for  pork.  The  family  also  made  its  own  molasses. 
The  Armsworthys  were  a  typical  North  Carolina 
farm  family.  They  did  not  own  any  slaves. 

In  fact,  few  people  in  Yadkin  County  owned 
slaves.  Yadkin  was  settled  by  a  large  number  of 
Quakers,  a  religious  group  who  believed  slavery 
was  wrong.  Although  John  and  Edna  Armsworthy 
were  Methodists,  not  Quakers,  they  were  no  doubt 
influenced  by  their  community.  When  the  war 
began  in  1861,  Yadkin  County  sent  its  share  of 
volunteers,  but  its  citizens  were  not  overly  excited 
about  the  war.  Like  others,  John  Armsworthy  did 


not  enlist.  He  stayed  home  with  his  family  working 
on  his  farm.  In  April  1862  the  Confederate 
government  called  on  a  military  draft  of  all  young 
men.  So  John  Armsworthy  left  home  and 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  army. 

While  John  was  away  with  the  army  in  Virginia, 
his  family  stayed  home.  He  and  his  wife  wrote 
many  letters  to  each  other.  He  wrote  to  her  about 
army  life,  and  she  wrote  about  the  family  at  home. 
As  time  passed,  life  on  the  farm  grew  more  difficult. 
Edna  had  to  ask  her  Uncle  Mathew  to  harvest  the 
corn  crop  in  the  fall.  John  wrote  home  very  worried 
about  whether  there  would  be  enough  food  for  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  upcoming  winter.  In 
November  Edna  had  to  sell  the  cows  to  pay  off 
debts  and  taxes. 

Spring  1863  brought  more  troubles.  Edna  could 
not  plow  and  plant  the  next  corn  crop.  She  had  to 
borrow  a  milk  cow  from  her  uncle  and  ultimately 
sold  her  husband’s  colt  for  twenty-five  dollars  to 
help  pay  debts.  In  the  summer  John  wrote  her 
advising  that  she  buy  some  pigs,  if  she  could  find 
any  for  sale.  The  money  John  sent  from  the  army 
was  nearly  worthless,  but  Edna  spent  it  quickly  on 
his  advice.  It  was  better  to  buy  something  of  use 
than  to  keep  the  money.  Edna  became  more  and 
more  dependent  on  her  uncle  to  keep  food  on  the 
table. 

After  being  wounded  in  battle  and  captured  in 
November  1863,  John  Armsworthy  died  in  a 

Northern  prison  in  January  1864.  Edna 
and  the  children  were  heartbroken. 
The  years  of  separation  had  been 
hard  enough.  But  now  they  would 
never  see  their  husband  and  father 
again.  Then,  within  months,  three- 
year-old  Mathew  died.  This  was 
more  than  Edna  could  take.  She  and 
her  remaining  children  moved  to  her 
uncle’s  farm  in  nearby  Davie 
County.  Edna  never  returned  to  her 
farm.  She  never  remarried.  The  Civil 
War  destroyed  the  lives  and  dreams 
of  this  North  Carolina  family  and 
many  others  across  the  state. 
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"Starvation  Will  Stop  It":  Poverty  on  the  North  Carolina  Home  Front 

by  Christopher  A.  Graham* 


In  March  1863  Caleb  Hampton  of  Davidson 
County  wrote  to  his  nephews  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  described  hopelessness 
on  the  North  Carolina  home  front  and  prayed  that 
“this  hellish  war  will  Stop.”  He  hoped  the  leaders 
would  end  the  war  but  grimly  predicted,  “I  think 
Starvation  will  Stop  it.”  Federal  armies  defeated 
hungry  Confederate  armies  on  the  battlefield,  but 
not  before  North  Carolinians 
experienced  a  tedious  day-to-day 
struggle  with  poverty. 

Most  North  Carolina  farmers 
lived  in  relative  comfort  before  the 
war.  Families  relied  on  bountiful 
crops  for  food  and  cash. 

Merchants  traveled  over  unpaved 
roads  to  bring  clothing  and  farm 
equipment  that  could  not  be  made 
at  home.  And  on  a  nearby  farm  or 
in  the  next  town  lived  relatives  who 
could  help  out  in  the  event  of  an 
illness  or  other  disaster.  It  was  a  sound  and 
carefully  balanced  economy,  but  unprepared  for 

the 

enormous 
disruptions 
brought  by 
the  Civil 
War. 

The  Civil 
War 

disrupted 
North 
Carolina 
farm 
families. 
Young  men 
enlisted  in 

the  army,  and  as  the  war  continued,  older  men 
also  joined  or  were  drafted.  The  absence  of  around 
125,000  men  left  most  North  Carolina  farms 
without  fathers,  husbands,  or  sons  to  do  the  heavy 
work  or  make  critical  financial  and  agricultural 
decisions.  In  addition,  the  Union  blockade  of 


Confederate  ports  and  the  breakdown  of  roads 
and  railroads  caused  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
supplies  to  rise  dramatically. 

People  missed  salt  the  most.  Without  that 
preservative,  food  spoiled.  The  state’s  food 
production  declined  as  men  who  harvested  corn 
and  wheat  went  off  to  war.  Much  food  was 
diverted  to  the  army,  and  every  scrap  of  bread  or 
meat  became  a  valuable 
possession.  North  Carolina’s  mills 
produced  cloth  only  for  the  army. 
Sources  of  fabric  for  clothing  from 
outside  the  state  and  the  South 
were  cut  by  the  blockade. 
Medicine,  as  well  as  food  and 
cloth,  disappeared  from 
merchants’  shelves  by  late  1862. 
Poverty-stricken  families  clearly 
expressed  their  frustrations  and 
blamed  “speculators”  and 
government  policies  for  their 
sorrows.  Speculators  stashed  food 

and  supplies 
in  order  to  sell 
them  at  the 
highest  prices. 

The  pangs  of 
hunger 
increased 
when 
moneyless 
families  knew 
their  neighbors 
might  have 
food  in  their 
houses  but  intended  to  sell  it  only  for  a  great 
profit.  T.  H.  Smith  of  Davidson  County  urged 
Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  seize  one  hundred 
sacks  of  flour  from  speculators  in  Thomasville  “for 
the  benefit  of  soldiers  family’s,”  or  there  “must 
assuredly  be  some  starvation.”  Also,  government 
agents  often  went  to  farms  and  took  food  to  be 
sent  to  soldiers  in  the  army.  Families  did  not  mind 
sending  provisions  to  their  relatives  in  the  ranks. 


Because  of  a  shortage  of  leather,  people 
wore  wooden  shoes  such  as  this  ca.  1 864 
one.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 


This  ca.  1860  broad-brimmed,  flat-crown  lady’s  hat  is  made  of 
braided  pine  needles  with  a  wide  hatband  of  plaid  taffeta  ribbon 
tied  in  a  bow.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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The  war  caused  great  turmoil  and  stress. 
Many  people  had  to  search  for  food  so  that 
they  would  not  starve. 


*Christopher  A.  Graham  works  as  an  assistant  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Rowan  County  noted  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Vance  that 
sewing  trousers  earned  her 
only  fifty  cents  a  pair,  and 
jackets  brought  only  seventy- 
five  cents.  She  might  earn  one 
dollar  a  day,  Mary  lamented, 
but  at  the  time,  flour  cost  fifty 
dollars  a  barrel. 

Women  learned  to  “make 
do  or  do  without.”  Advice 
appeared  in  newspapers,  and 
was  passed  between  friends, 
on  how  to  substitute  common 
items  for  necessary  goods  that 
people  could  not  obtain.  Dried 
and  ground  okra  passed  for 
coffee.  Boiled  watermelon 
produced  sugar.  Wicks  dipped 
in  pine  tar  and  wrapped  around  a 
corncob  provided  light  in  the  absence  of 
candles.  Some  women  made  stiff  wooden  shoes  to 
wear  instead  of  leather  ones.  Other  women 
fashioned  hats  and  bonnets  out  of  pine  straw. 

Hungry  North  Carolinians  reacted  in  different 
ways.  A  few,  like  Mary  Moore  and  her  friends, 
participated  in  “bread  riots”  in  which  they  forcibly 

took  food  from 
speculators’  and 
government 
warehouses.  The 
shortages  caused 
many  people  to 
question  their  loyalty 
to  the  Confederacy. 
Some  women  called 
for  an  end  to  the  war 
under  any 
circumstances,  or 
they  urged  their  men 
to  desert  from  the 
army  to  return  home 
and  protect  their 
families.  Most  North 
Carolinians  on  the  home  front  remained  loyal  to 
the  Confederacy,  but  with  each  tedious  day  of 
hunger  and  privation,  they  earnestly  wished  for 
an  end  to  the  war. 


but  they  thought  the  agents  took  too  much  food 
from  the  poor  and  did  not  leave  enough  to  feed 
families. 

Ill-prepared  state  leaders  tried  to  relieve  the 
shortages.  In  December  1862  the  legislature 
reserved  $400,000  to  give  to  counties  for  their 
citizens.  County  justices  bought  salt,  bacon,  and 
flour  for  agents  to 
distribute  to  the  needy. 

Yet  the  extent  of  near¬ 
starvation  outweighed 
the  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  legislature 
appropriated  $6  million 
over  the  next  two  years, 
but  families  in  the 
countryside  continued 
to  go  hungry. 

Some  women  took 
paid  work  and  at  times 
completely  left  the  farm 
and  their  families  to 
earn  money.  Wool  and 
cotton  mills  producing 
cloth  for  soldiers’  clothing  throughout  the  state 
employed  women  as  weavers.  Other  women, 
bound  to  their  farms  by  children  or  chores,  sewed 
together  uniforms  for  the  state.  Mary  C.  Moore  of 


Confederate  deserters  in  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Some  men  worried  so 
much  about  their  families  back  home  that  they  left  the  army  without  permission. 


Union  soldiers  raid  a  farm. 
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The  Fayetteville  Arsenal: 
A  Place  of  Pride  and  Community  Effort 

by  Rachel  Yahn* 


In  1836  the  United  States  government  built  the 
Fayetteville  Arsenal  for  the  construction  and 
storage  of  guns  and  ammunition.  The  arsenal 
was  an  important  source  of  commerce  and  labor 
that  helped  Fayetteville  grow.  It  provided  jobs  for 
people  and  brought  more  money  into  the  local 
economy.  Craftsmen  and  their  families  traveled 
from  the  North  to  work  at  the  arsenal.  Farmers 
from  the  surrounding  area  had  a  market  for 
surplus  crops.  And  citizens  from  other  towns 
began  to  buy  things  from  Fayetteville  businessmen. 
The  arsenal  was  a  source  of  pride  for  the  people  of 
Fayetteville  and  all  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Fayetteville  Arsenal 
became  the  second-largest  domestic  source  of 
weapons  for  the  Confederacy.  After  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  on  April  12,  1861,  and  President 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops  from  North 
Carolina,  the  state  seceded  from  the  Union.  As 
young  male  North  Carolinians  threw  their  support 
behind  the  cause,  it  became  important  to  arm  them. 

The  state’s  governor,  John  W.  Ellis,  knew  what  a 
valuable  resource  the  Fayetteville  Arsenal  was.  He 
ordered  one  thousand  state  militiamen  to  take 


control  of  the  Federal  arsenal.  The  arsenal 
surrendered  peacefully. 

In  June  1861  Governor  Ellis  transferred  control  of 
the  arsenal  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Confederate  government.  This  was  an  important 
gain  for  the  South.  With  the  surrender  of  the 
arsenal  came  36,000  weapons  that  were  stored 
there.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  Confederate  troops  took 
over  another  Federal  arsenal,  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
Virginia.  Much  of  its  gun-making  machinery,  rifle 
and  pistol  parts,  and  workers  were  sent  to  the 
Fayetteville  Arsenal. 

In  addition  to  using  the  Harpers  Ferry 
machinery  to  create  weapons,  the  Confederate 
arsenal  converted  many  older  flintlock  models  to 
more  modern  percussion-cap  weapons.  The 
Fayetteville  Arsenal  also  produced  two  guns 
unique  to  the  arsenal — the  Fayetteville  Pistol- 
Carbine  and  the  Fayetteville  Rifle.  These  weapons 
were  not  produced  anywhere  else.  The  Fayetteville 
Pistol-Carbine  was  produced  from  the  fall  of  1861 
until  the  fall  of  1862.  When  pistol  parts  from 
Harpers  Ferry  ran  out,  production  ended.  Very  few 
of  these  weapons  exist  today. 


The  Fayetteville  Arsenal  and  Armory. 


*Rachel  Yahn  is  the  Arsenal  Park  education  coordinator  at  the  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear  Historical  Complex  in 
Fayetteville.  Previously,  she  worked  in  the  Curation  Section  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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A  far  more  important  contribution  to  the 
wartime  effort  was  the  Fayetteville  Rifle.  This 
model  was  produced  from  the  spring  of  1862  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  rifle  was  forty-nine  inches 
long  and  weighed  about  eight  pounds.  The  lock 
plate,  near  the  trigger,  was  stamped  with  the  word 
“Fayetteville”  and  an  eagle.  In  three  years,  the 
arsenal  produced  more  than  10,000  Fayetteville 
Rifles. 

As  a  result  of  the  naval  blockade,  the  arsenal 
received  limited  amounts  of  supplies.  The  Union 
wanted  to  prevent  the  South  from  receiving 
weapons  and  supplies  from  Europe  and  from  areas 
of  the  Union  that  were  sympathetic  to  the  Southern 


The  remaining  foundation  stones  of  the  arsenal  today.  Courtesy  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear  Historical  Complex. 


cause.  Warships  blockaded  all  entrances  to  ports, 
rivers,  and  coastal  towns. 

The  blockade  made  life  in  the  South  difficult 
because  it  caused  shortages  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities.  Some  supplies  could  be  smuggled 
in,  but  there  was  not  enough  lead  to  make  all  the 
bullets  needed.  Newspaper  advertisements  in 
Fayetteville  asked  citizens  to  donate  wood  and 
metal  from  their  homes  to  make  weapons.  The 
South  also  had  a  shortage  of  workers  to 
manufacture  guns  for  the  soldiers. 

Civilians  in  North  Carolina  assisted  with  the  war 
effort  in  many  ways.  Since  most  men  were  fighting 
in  the  war,  women  did  many  jobs  usually  handled 
by  men.  Over  the  course  of  a  few  months  in  1864, 
sixty  women  and  young  girls  at  the  arsenal 
produced  900,000  rounds  of  small-arms 


ammunition  and  fuses  for  cannons  and  artillery 
shells.  This  output  was  one  of  the  arsenal's  most 
important  war  contributions.  The  Fayetteville 
Arsenal  also  produced  gun  carriages  for  cannons. 
Records  indicate  that  civilian  blacksmiths  and 
foundry  workers  did  this  work. 

Throughout  Fayetteville,  civilian  women  also 
cooked  for  soldiers.  Women  formed  groups  that 
knitted  socks  and  gloves  for  soldiers  to  wear,  acted 
as  nurses,  and  farmed  the  land.  In  addition,  civilian 
workers  at  the  arsenal  raised  money  for  the  relief 
of  troops.  The  workers  sent  this  money  to  the 
Confederate  government  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  production  of  arms  and  ammunition 
continued  off  and  on  until  General  William  T. 
Sherman  and  his  Union  army  entered  Fayetteville 
on  March  11, 1865.  Before  Sherman’s  arrival,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  arsenal  removed  most 
of  the  weapons  and  machinery  from  the  facility.  He 
hid  them  in  Chatham  County  coal  mines  so  that 
they  would  not  fall  into  Union  hands. 

Sherman  made  his  headquarters  at  the  arsenal 
and  stayed  in  Fayetteville  from  March  11  until 
March  14.  He  was  afraid  the  people  of  Fayetteville 
would  begin  using  the  arsenal  to  manufacture 
more  weapons  and  ammunition  after  he  left.  So,  on 
March  12,  1865,  Sherman  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  arsenal.  It  took  two  days  to  complete  the  job. 

Buildings  throughout  the  city  shook  from  the 
explosions,  and  many  nearby  homes  caught  fire 
from  the  intense  heat  as  the  arsenal  burned.  The 
Union  army  also  destroyed  shops,  factories,  food 
supplies,  fields,  railroad  property,  gristmills,  and 
newspapers.  The  arsenal  site  stood  in  ruins  until 
1873.  The  United  States  government  then  divided 
the  land  into  lots  and  sold  them  to  the  public. 

Today,  Arsenal  Park  is  part  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Cape  Fear  Historical  Complex.  Visitors  to  the 
site  can  see  remains  of  the  arsenal’s  blacksmith 
shops,  engine  house,  and  gun  carriage  turning 
shop.  The  museum  sponsors  special  events  that 
show  how  people  lived  and  worked  during  the 
Civil  War. 


The  screened  Image  shows  a  reenactment  of  soldiers'  life  at  the 
Fayetteville  Arsenal.  Courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Historical  Complex. 
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Children  during  the  Civil  War 


by  Sandra  Boyd* 

Getting  a  letter  from  a  soldier  father, 

“making  lint,”  playing  hopscotch,  doing 
extra  chores — these  were  part  of  the  lives  of 
children  during  the  Civil  War.  The  experiences  of 
children  who  lived  in  the  North  were  different 
from  those  who  lived  in  the  South.  African 
American  children  who  were  slaves  or  refugees 
had  different  experiences  than  white  children  did. 
However,  all  children  were  affected  in  some  way 
by  the  Civil  War. 


people  made  shoes  from  old  carpets,  canvas  sails, 
wood,  belts,  or  saddles. 

Children  of  slaves  faced  hunger,  shortages,  and 
difficulties  like  many  other  Southern  children. 
Some  slave  children  also  suffered  under  crowded 
conditions  in  “contraband  camps.”  Union  armies 
set  up  these  camps  for  runaway  and  refugee  slaves 
in  the  areas  the  Northern  troops  occupied  in  the 
South. 


(Top  left)  Two  children  sitting  on  a  discarded  cannon  barrel;  (bottom  left)  William  King  White  with  his  wife  and  children;  (above  right)  children  help  out  with  farm 
chores  while  the  men  are  away  fighting. 


The  war  caused  economic  problems  and  many 
hardships  on  both  sides,  but  the  South  was 
particularly  hard  hit.  As  the  war  continued, 
conditions  became  worse,  especially  in  the  South. 
Food  was  scarce,  and  children  lacked  many  of  the 
things  they  normally  had.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
many  families  were  using  the  fabric  from  old 
curtains  and  flour  sacks  to  make  clothes.  Some 


Since  so  many  men  were  in  the  army  and  away 
fighting,  children  had  to  take  on  added 
responsibilities  at  home.  In  towns,  many  children 
helped  their  families  by  taking  jobs  and  working 
long  hours  to  earn  money.  Farm  children  had  to 
take  on  more  of  the  farmwork  that  their  fathers  and 
older  brothers  once  did.  They  helped  plow,  harvest 
crops,  cut  firewood,  and  tend  farm  animals.  If  their 


*Sandra  Boyd  works  as  a  special  education  teacher  at  Apex  High  School  in  Apex.  She  also  volunteers  at 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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schools  were  able  to  stay  open  during  the  war, 
children  also  continued  their  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  (arithmetic)  studies. 

The  separation  of 
families  was 
particularly  hard  on 
children  during  the 
war,  and  they 
anxiously  waited  for 
letters  from  their 
fathers.  The  letters 
might  contain  small 
gifts  or  souvenirs. 

The  men  included 
stories  about  the  war 
and  spent  time 
telling  their  children 
how  much  they 
missed  them.  In  the 
letters,  fathers  gave 
advice  and  moral 
guidance  for  their 
children  to  follow. 

Children  enjoyed 
receiving  letters,  and 
they  also  wrote  letters 
to  their  fathers  and  other  relatives.  Sometimes  they 
helped  pack  wooden  boxes  with  items  to  send  to 
their  loved  ones  in  the  army.  Very  young  girls 
learned  to  knit  socks  and  caps  to  include  in  the 
boxes.  These  care  packages  might  contain  a  cured 
ham,  writing  paper,  tea,  or  preserves.  The  senders 
filled  all  the  spaces.  For  example,  they  might  even 
put  apples  or  onions  inside  boots  they  sent. 

No  matter  what  experiences  children  had,  no 
matter  where  or  how  they  lived,  they  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  war.  Most  Southern  children 
did  not  have  access  to  many  of  the  toys,  games,  or 
magazines  about  the  war  that  were  available  in  the 
North.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  North  went  to 
see  panoramas,  which  were  large  canvases  of 
paintings  showing  various  scenes  from  the  war. 
They  also  visited  exhibits  of  war-inspired  items 
and  photographs.  In  the  South,  children  did  not 
have  as  many  opportunities  to  see  panoramas  or 
exhibits,  but  they  sometimes  had  the  chance  to  visit 
real  army  camps  and  hospital  units.  Many  young 
children  used  whatever  information  they  had 
about  the  war  to  make  up  “pretend”  militia  units 


and  play  war  games.  But  they  also  played  more 
traditional  games  that  are  still  played  today,  such 
as  hopscotch. 

Besides  working  hard  and  “playing  at  war,” 
many  children  were  encouraged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  helping  the  war  effort.  Some  children 
joined  the  army  as  drummers  and  fifers,  but  most 
children  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  battles.  Both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  South  “made  lint  by 
scraping  or  picking  lint  from  linen  fabric.  The  lint 
was  sent  to  hospitals  to  pack  soldiers’  wounds 
and  stop  bleeding.  Sometimes  children  helped 
their  mothers  prepare  food  to  be  taken  to  hospital 
units. 

As  in  any  war,  children  were  influenced  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard  and  by  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  of  the  adults  around  them.  Their 
childhood  experiences  during  the  war  affected 
them  as  adults.  Many  Civil  War  children  grew  up 
to  be  influential  Americans.  Booker  T. 

Washington,  a  young  slave  during  the  war,  wrote 
about  what  the  Civil  War  meant  to  him.  He 
stressed  achievement  and  hard  work  as  the  way 
for  African  Americans  to  end  racism.  Jefferson 
Davis's  daughter,  Winnie,  was  a  baby  when  her 
father  was  president  of  the  Confederacy.  General 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  daughter,  Julia,  was  born 
during  the  war.  Both  of  these  girls  participated  in 
Confederate  remembrance  activities  when  they 
grew  up.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  also  a  young  child 
during  the  Civil  War,  grew  up  to  become  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  their  experiences  during  the  Civil  War 
differed,  the  war  affected  all  children.  Many 
children  suffered  not  only  physical  hardships  but 
also  emotional  losses.  They  lost  their  fathers,  older 
brothers,  and  other  relatives  during  the  war, 
causing  drastic  changes  in  the  children's  lives. 
However,  children  took  an  active  part  in  helping 
their  families  and  their  communities  survive  both 
during  and  after  the  war. 


Q] 
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American  Indians  and  the  Civil  War 

by  Jefferson  Currie* 


Did  you  know  that  Native  Americans  were 
involved  in  the  Civil  War?  For  North 
Carolina’s  American  Indians,  as  for  many 
other  Southerners,  the  Civil  War  was  a  time  of 
bravery,  starvation,  hiding,  and  uncertainty.  The 
situation  was  different  for  each  tribe.  Some  tribes 
fought  for  the  Confederacy,  and  others  stuck  with 
the  Union.  But  no  matter  which  side  they  took,  the 
Indian  communities  paid  a  price  as  America 
fought  its  Civil  War. 

The  Cherokee  in  western  North  Carolina 
responded  early  to  the  Southern  cause  and  formed 
a  defense  force  called  the  Junaluska  Zouaves. 

Many  Cherokee  ultimately  believed,  however,  that 
this  support  of  the  Confederacy  would  destroy 
Cherokee  claims  to  land  and  citizenship  with  the 
government  in  Washington. 

William  Holland  Thomas,  a  white  man  adopted 
by  the  Cherokee,  later  formed  another  fighting  unit 
and  pushed  for  more  Confederate  support  for 
enlisting  the  Cherokee  as  soldiers.  Thomas  took 


charge  of  this  new  unit  of  Cherokee  and  white 
soldiers  who  enlisted  into  service  in  April  1862,  to 
be  stationed  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  unit, 
called  Thomas’s  Legion,  eventually  numbered 
2,800  men,  including  about  400  Cherokee.  The 
Indian  soldiers  in  Thomas’s  Legion  did  battle  in 
the  rough  country  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
often  raiding  Union  supplies  and  fighting  guerrilla 
troops  known  as  bushwhackers.  The  soldiers 
fought  with  courage  but  were  often  thought  of  as 
“savages”  by  the  Northern  enemies. 

Back  at  their  home  in  Quallatown,  the  Cherokee 
people  were  suffering  from  hunger.  In  1864 
William  Holland  Thomas  said  that  the  Cherokee 
people  were  “now  in  a  starving  condition.”  Some 
Cherokee  were  surviving  on  weeds  and  the  bark  of 
trees. 

In  May  1865  Thomas’s  Legion  fought  the  last 
engagement  of  the  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina, 
exchanging  shots  with  Union  soldiers  near 
Waynesville.  As  Cherokee  soldiers  made  their  way 


A  postwar  photograph  of  the  Cherokee  who  fought  in  Thomas’s  Legion. 


*Jefferson  Currie  is  Lumbee.  He  is  a  curatorial  specialist  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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back  to  their  homes,  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
broke  out  in  Quallatown.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  in  getting  treatment  for  the  sick,  more 
than  one  hundred  Cherokee  died  from  this  disease 
in  1865  and  1866. 

In  eastern  North  Carolina,  American  Indians 
also  suffered  because  of  the  war.  Lumbee  Indians 
in  1968  still  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
as  “the  starving  times.”  While  Cherokee  men  were 
fighting  in  the  war,  Lumbee  men  were  “laying 
out”  (hiding)  in  the  swamps  of  Robeson  County, 
leaving  women  to  try  to  raise  all  of  their  food 
themselves. 

The  Confederacy  had  tried  to  force  Lumbee  and 
other  eastern  North  Carolina  Indians  into  labor  in 
constructing  the  earthen  Fort  Fisher  near 
Wilmington.  Many  eastern  Indians  had  wanted  to 
join  the  war  early  on,  and  some  did  fight,  but  they 
refused  to  be  forced  into  labor.  According  to 
Lumbee  woman  Pert  Lowry  Ransom,  many 
Lumbee  opposed  slavery  anyway,  and  many 
would  not  fight  against  the  North.  Instead,  they 
decided  to  “lay  out  in  the  woods  to  keep  from 
going  to  war.” 

As  the  Civil  War  continued,  many  people  in  the 
Lumbee  community  increasingly  supported  the 
North.  Along  with  Indian  men,  escaped  Union 
prisoners  from  the  Confederate  prison  in  Florence, 


William  Holland  Thomas. 


Cherokees  from  Thomas's  Legion  at  a  reunion  in  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  in  1901. 


South  Carolina,  hid  out  in  the  swamps,  and  in 
some  Indian  homes.  Indians  were  also  accused  of 
hiding  guns  and  harboring  Confederate  deserters. 
Eventually,  Lumbee  men  resorted  to  raiding  some 
local  white-owned  farms  for  food  to  supplement 


what  little  the 
women  could 
grow  and  harvest 
while  the  men 
were  in  hiding. 

When  General 
William  Tecumseh 
Sherman’s  Union 
army  entered 
North  Carolina  in 
March  1865,  the 
Lumbee  helped 
guide  his  men 
through  the 
southeastern  part 
of  the  state,  helping 
to  end  the  war  in  Robeson  County. 

Across  North  Carolina,  American  Indians  still 
tell  stories  about  what  happened  to  their  tribal 
communities  during  the  Civil  War.  Many  stories 
describe  the  death  and  suffering  that  the  war 
brought. 

One  story  told  by  Freeman  Owle,  however,  tells 
about  the  power  of  the  distant  past  and  how  it 
remained  strong  during  the  war.  The  town  of 
Franklin,  in  western  North  Carolina,  is  located  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Cherokee  village  of  Nikwasi. 
During  a  war  between  the  Cherokee  and  the  Creek 

in  1813  and  1814,  Nikwasi  was 
spared  from  Creek  destruction. 
A  mound  in  Nikwasi  opened 
up  suddenly  as  the  Creek 
attacked  the  village,  and 
thousands  of  little  soldiers, 
called  Nunnehi,  came  out  to 
defeat  the  Creek  in  battle. 
During  the  Civil  War, 

Northern  troops  descended 
upon  the  town  of  Franklin, 
ready  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. 
The  Union  army  sent  scouts  in 
to  check  the  town.  The  scouts 
came  back  telling  that  the  town 
was  heavily  guarded.  The 
soldiers  went  around  Franklin,  heading  south  and 
sparing  the  town.  Some  Cherokee  say  that  the  little 
people,  the  Nunnehi,  protected  Franklin  just  as 
they  had  Nikwasi  long  ago. 
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Woman  a  fonJUribidion  io  £ha  (Jojuac 

by  Dan  Brennan* 


A  young  woman  named  Lucy  Wood  confided 
to  a  friend  that  she  had  “nearly  broken 
down”  from  exhaustion  after  devoting  the 
previous  month  of  May  1861  to  making  uniforms 
for  the  young  men  of  her  town  who  had 
volunteered  to  go  off  and  fight  a  war  of 
independence  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Lucy  was  not 
alone  in  her  work.  As 
thousands  of  men  took 
up  arms  in  the 
Confederate  army, 
thousands  of  women 
supported  the  cause  by 
forming  volunteer 
ladies’  aid  societies. 

These  societies  made 
uniforms,  tents,  leather 
goods  (such  as  belts  and 

cartridge  boxes),  socks,  and  many  other  items  that 
the  men  in  the  army  needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  many  women 
produced  company  flags  for  their  hometown  men. 


These  flags  were  unique,  sometimes  made  from 
expensive  silk  shawls  or  dresses,  and  no  two  looked 
exactly  alike.  When  a  new  company  went  into 
service,  the  local  ladies  carried  out  an  elaborate 
presentation  ceremony,  officially  giving  the  flag  to 
the  men.  Many  of  these  company  flags  were  based 
on  the  Confederate  First  National  flag  pattern, 
commonly  known  as  the  Stars  and  Bars. 
Eventually,  flags  became  standardized  and  were 
produced  by  the  government  rather  than  by 
women  at  home. 

Another  way  that  women  supported  the  war 
effort  was  to  work  on  government  contracts. 

They  got  paid  for  each  piece  of  clothing  that  they 
produced.  An  additional  workforce  came  from 
the  slave  population.  Catherine  Edmondston,  the 
wife  of  an  army  captain,  organized  some  of  her 
female  slaves  to  sew  tents,  while  she  and  her 
friends  worked  on  uniforms. 

Unfortunately,  the  Civil  War  lasted  longer  than 
just  a  few  months.  As  the  months  turned  into  years, 
the  ladies’  aid  societies  continued  to  produce  items 
for  the  soldiers.  But,  at  the  same  time,  women  had 


A  North  Carolina  woman  knitted  this  pair  of 
wool  socks  for  a  soldier.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


ES 


*Dcm  Brennan  ivorksfor  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  as  an  administrative 
assistant  and  specializes  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War. 
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to  cope  with  severe  shortages  of  everyday 
items  such  as  candles,  cloth,  cooking  utensils, 
and  sewing  needles.  Women  had  to  relearn  the 
age-old  practices  of  spinning  and  weaving 
cloth  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  mill-produced 
fabric. 


“We,  the  colored  women  of  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  desire 
to  give  to  the  world  our  object,  plans,  constitution,  and  our 
officers,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  miseries  of  our 
colored  soldiers  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  whatever  may 
be  the  occasion  against  oppression.” 

— Signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Colored  Women’s  Union  Relief 
Association  of  Newbern,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Starkey, 
President,  Mrs.  Hannah  Snell,  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
White,  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  Richardson,  Assistant  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Phillis  Henderson,  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  L.  Newton,  President  of  the 
Committee 


After  making  this  flag  that  bears  the  Confederate  First  National 
design,  the  ladies  of  Washington.  North  Carolina,  presented  it  to  the 
Washington  Greys  as  they  were  leaving  for  the  war.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

Some  women  did  not  want  to  make  homespun 
clothes  for  fear  of  affecting  their  high  social 
standing.  These  women  hated  the  idea  that  they 
had  to  make  and  wear  homemade  dresses.  Even  the 

Confederate 

president, 


•sgfc; 


This  ca.  1865  lady’s  wide-brimmed  hat  is  made  of 
braided  palmetto  fronds.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Jefferson  Davis, 
became  annoyed 
with  this  class 
awareness.  He 
publicly 

announced  to  the 
upper-class 
women  of  the 
Confederacy  that 
they  needed  to  put 
their  social  status  aside  and  behave  like  patriotic 
Southerners. 

When  the  men  went  off  to  war,  many  women 
were  left  with  the  huge  task  of  running  the  family 
farm  or  plantation.  Most  families  in  North  Carolina 
did  not  own  slaves.  But  those  families  that  did  faced 
great  difficulty  in  running  their  businesses.  At  first, 
the  Confederate  Congress  exempted,  or  excused 
from  military  service,  overseers  and  owners.  It 
passed  a  law  known  as  the  Twenty  Negro  Law  in 
October  1862.  This  law  allowed  one  man  to  stay  at 
home  as  long  as  he  supervised  at  least  twenty 
slaves.  Some  people  became  angry  about  this  law 


African  American  women  in  New  Bern  formed  a  ladies'  aid  society  to  provide  for 
the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina's  African  American  Union  regiments. 


and  said  the  conflict  had  become  a  “rich  man’s  war, 
but  a  poor  man’s  fight.”  Eventually,  exemption  laws 
were  changed,  and 


all  able-bodied  men 
were  called  into  the 
army  for  the  rest  of 
the  war. 


By  the  time  the  war  ended,  Southern  women 
found  themselves  living  entirely  different  lives  than 
they  had  only  a  few  short  years  before.  War  and 
deprivation  had  made  them  tough  and  bitter,  yet 
self-reliant.  Women  had  developed  the  ability  to 
make  their  own  decisions. 

Farms  were  ruined,  crops  were  destroyed,  and 
the  male  population  was  severely  depleted  from 
battlefield  losses  and  disease.  Postwar  life  presented 
a  grim  prospect  for  all  North  Carolinians.  And 
women  faced  the  task  of  redirecting  their  energy 
from  surviving  four  years  of  war  to  rebuilding  their 
lives  and  their  state. 


m 
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African  Americans  in  Union-Occupied  Eastern 
North  Carolina  during  the  Civil  War 

by  RaeLana  Poteat* 


By  mid-1862,  less  than  a  year  after  North 

Carolina  left  the  Union,  portions  of  the  state 
were  again  under  Federal  control.  The  Union 
army  first  regained  a  toehold  in  the  state  by 
recapturing  Hatteras  Island  in  August  1861  and 
Roanoke  Island  in  February  1862.  It  then  launched 
a  campaign  to  gain  control  of  areas  on  the 
mainland.  On  March  14,  1862,  the  army  captured 


The  slaves  came  into  Union-occupied  areas  to 
gain  their  freedom.  They  also  wanted  to  search  for 
family  members  whom  they  had  been  separated 
from  during  slavery,  and  to  find  ways  to  support 
themselves  and  build  new  lives,  free  of  slavery. 
They  came  for  educational  opportunities  and 
religious  freedom.  Many  schools  that  taught  both 
children  and  adults  sprang  up  behind  Union  lines. 


Fugitive  slaves  coming  into  Union  lines  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  Image  from  Harpers  Weekly,  February  21 ,  1863. 


the  city  of  New  Bern.  By  the  end  of  the  spring  of 
1862,  Union  troops  occupied  much  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  north  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

North  Carolina  was  thus  a  state  divided  between 
the  control  of  two  armies.  Partial  Union  occupation 
affected  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  one  way  or 
another,  but  it  was  particularly  important  to 
African  American  slaves  who  lived  near  the  areas 
of  occupation.  As  news  of  the  Union  army’s 
advance  spread,  slaves  in  nearby  Confederate-held 
territory  began  running  away  to  cross  army  lines. 


And  African  Americans  quickly  founded  several 
new  churches  in  occupied  territory. 

Before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1863,  slaves  who  crossed  Union 
lines  were  technically  not  free.  Federal  officers, 
however,  followed  a  policy  of  treating  African 
American  refugees  as  “contraband  of  war.”  This 
meant  that  slaves  who  came  into  army  camps  or 
Union-occupied  territory  became  known  as 
“contrabands”  and  could  live  under  the  army’s 
protection  without  fear  of  being  returned  to  their 
enslavers. 


*RaeLann  Poteat  is  an  assistant  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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regiments — the  Thirty-fifth  United  States  Colored 
Infantry,  the  Thirty-sixth  United  States  Colored 
Infantry,  the  Thirty-seventh  United  States  Colored 
Infantry,  and  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Colored 
Heavy  Artillery.  Freedmen  who  enlisted  knew  that 
they  might  be  killed  or  wounded  in  battle  like  other 
soldiers.  But  they  also  knew  that  if  they  were 
captured,  they  could  be  returned  to  slavery  or 
executed  by  Confederate  forces. 

Many  male  freedmen  who  did  not  join  the  Union 
army  served  the  Federal  forces  in  other  ways.  A 
select  few  were  army  scouts  who  risked  their  lives 
by  traveling  into  Confederate  territory  to  spy  on 
troop  movements  and  positions.  Union  official 
Vincent  Colyer  wrote  of  them,  “Upwards  of  fifty 
volunteers  of  the  best  and  most  courageous,  were  kept 
constantly  employed  on  the  perilous  but  important  duty 
of  spies,  scouts,  and  guides.  In  this  work  they  were 
invaluable  and  almost  indispensable.  They  frequently 
went  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  miles  within  the 
enemy  lines;  visiting  his  principal  camps  and  most 
important  posts,  and  bringing  us  back  important  and 
reliable  information.  They  visited  within  the  rebel  lines 
Kingston  [now  Kinston],  Goldsboro,  Trenton,  Onslow, 
Swansboro,  Tarboro,  and  points  on  the  Roanoke  River: 
often  on  these  errands  barely  escaping  zvith  their  lives. 
They  zvere  pursued  on  several  occasions  by  blood¬ 
hounds,  tzvo  or  three  of  them  zvere  taken  prisoners;  one  of 


The  Civil  War  offered  African  Americans  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
free  of  slavery.  Many  blacks  worked  in  several  occupations  for  the 
Union  army:  (top  left)  as  scouts  and  spies;  (top  right)  as  teamsters  and 
laundresses;  and  (left)  chopping  wood  and  cooking  for  the  Union 
hospitals. 


In  the  early  spring  of  1862,  a  Union  official 
estimated  that  there  were  about  10,000  contrabands 
in  occupied  North  Carolina.  Of  these,  7,500  were 
near  New  Bern;  1,000  were  on  Roanoke  Island;  and 
1,500  were  in  the  areas  of  Washington,  Hatteras, 
and  Beaufort.  Most  of  these  refugees  came  to  the 
army  with  few  possessions,  needing  food  and 
shelter. 

As  the  number  of  former  slaves  seeking  refuge 
with  the  army  continued  to  grow,  Horace  James, 
the  superintendent  of  Negro  affairs  in  Federal- 
occupied  North  Carolina,  began  establishing 
contraband  camps  where  people  who  had  left  their 
homes  could  be  temporarily  housed.  The  largest 
camp  was  the  Trent  River  settlement,  across  the 
Trent  River  from  New  Bern.  There  were  also  camps 
at  Roanoke  Island,  Washington,  and  Beaufort. 

The  Union  army  employed  many  of  the  refugees 
in  various  occupations.  After  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  army  also  recruited  contrabands, 
or  freedmen,  as  they  came  to  be  known,  from 
occupied  areas  of  the  state.  These  men  served  in  the 
four  North  Carolina  African  American  Union 
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Huts  for  African  Americans  at  the  Trent  River  settlement. 


these  was  known 
to  have  been  shot , 
and  the  fate  of  the 
others  was  not 
ascertained.  ” 

Many  other 
freedmen 
worked  for  the 
army  by 
building 

fortifications  and 
bridges.  Others 
chopped  wood, 
drove  wagons, 
or  loaded  and 
unloaded  cargo. 

Colyer  reported 
that  while  he 
was  in  charge  of 
the  freedmen, 
they  built  “three 
first-class  earth¬ 
work  forts”  in 
New  Bern,  in  Washington,  and  on 
Roanoke  Island.  Freedmen  also 
constructed  a  large  railroad  bridge  across  the  Trent 
River  at  New  Bern,  as  well  as  several  smaller 
bridges  across  creeks  in  the  area.  Many  women 
who  came  into  occupied  areas  supported  the  army 
by  working  as  cooks  and  laundresses. 

Most  freedmen  appear  to  have  respected  and 
liked  the  Federal  officials  in  charge  of  the  camps. 
Freedmen  even  renamed  the  Trent  River  settlement 
James  City,  after  Horace  James.  There  is  some 
evidence,  however,  that  these  officials  did  not 
always  treat  freedmen  fairly.  In  1865  a  group  of 
freedmen  who  had  enlisted  with  the  Thirty-sixth 
United  States  Colored  Infantry  wrote  a  letter  to 
their  general  complaining  that  their  families  in  the 
Roanoke  Island  camp  were  not  being  taken  care  of 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  distributing  supplies. 

The  soldiers  complained  that  “When  we  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  we  were  prommised  that  our  wifes 
and  family ’s  should  receive  rations  from  goverment.  The 
rations  for  our  wifes  and  family ’s  have  been  (and  are 
now  cut  down)  to  one  half  the  regular  ration. 
Consequently  three  or  four  days  out  of  every  ten  days, 
thee  have  nothing  to  eat.  at  the  same  time  our  ration ’s 


are  stolen  from  the  ration  house  by  Mr.  Streeter  the 
Ass[istan]t  Sup[erintenden]t  at  the  Island  (and  others) 
and  sold  ivhile  our  family ’s  are  suffering  for  some  thing 
to  eat.  ” 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  which  was  established  by  the  Federal 
government  in  March  1865,  took  over  the  army’s 
task  of  caring  for  and  educating  former  slaves.  By 
this  point,  many  freedmen  were  ready  to  move 
away  from  the  camps  and  start  new  lives  on  their 
own. 

Little  remains  today  in  the  wooded  area  where 
the  Roanoke  Island  camp  once  stood.  The  Trent 
River/James  City  settlement,  however,  did  live  on 
for  many  years  as  an  African  American 
community,  and  a  district  known  as  James  City  still 
exists  near  New  Bern,  slightly  to  the  south  of  the 
original  camp. 
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ACTIVITIES  SECTION 


Think  about  the  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina 

Map  Activity 

by  Sandra  Boyd 

Use  the  information  yon  have  read  in  THJH  to  fill  in  the  blanks  below.  Then  place  the  number 
of  the  answer  on  the  appropriate  location  on  the  map  provided.  For  instance,  if  the  answer  to 
number  1  is  Greensboro,  then  yon  should  place  a  number  1  on  Guilford  County,  at  the 
approximate  location  of  Greensboro.  The  answers  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Good  luck! 


1 .  North  Carolina  produced  weapons  for  the  Confederacy  at  the _ Arsenal. 

2.  As  noted  in  the  article  “Hardship  and  Heartbreak:  Surviving  the  War  at  Home,”  a  large 

number  of  Quakers  settled  in _ County. 

3.  The  Cherokee  formed  the _ Zouaves  as  a  defense  force  to  help  the  Southern 

cause  during  the  Civil  War. 

4.  Lumbee  Indian  men  hid  in  the  swamps  of _ County  to  avoid  being  used  as  forced 

labor  to  construct  Fort  Fisher. 

5.  By  1862  contraband  camps  were  set  up  in  several  areas  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Carolina, 

including  New  Bern,  Hatteras  Island,  and _ Island. 

6.  Zebulon  B.  Vance  formed  the  Rough  and  Ready  Guards  in  his  native _ County. 

7.  The  prison  that  the  Confederate  government  asked  North  Carolina  to  set  up  to  hold  Northern 

prisoners  of  war  was  located  in _ . 

8.  The  last  engagement  of  the  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina  occurred  outside _ ,  when 

Thomas’s  Legion  exchanged  shots  with  Union  soldiers. 

9.  Caleb  Hampton  of _ County  predicted  that  starvation  would  stop  the  Civil  War. 

10. _ was  built  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
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Making  Ink 

by  Sandra  Boyd 


During  the  Civil  War,  soldiers  exchanged  letters  with  their  families.  As  the  war 
dragged  on,  paper  and  ink  became  harder  to  get,  so  men  sometimes  made 
ink  from  berry  juice  and  used  feathers  for  pens.  In  order  to  save  paper, 
soldiers  would  even  write  replies  in  between  the  lines  of  the  letters  they 
received.  They  also  reused  envelopes. 


Pretend  that  you  are  writing  a  letter  during  the  Civil  War.  Make  ink  by  crushing  %  cup  of  berries 
(raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.)  with  !4  teaspoon  of  vinegar.  Find  a  bird  feather  and  snip  the  tip  at 
an  angle  to  make  a  writing  pen. 

Now,  write  a  letter  and  exchange  it  with  a  friend.  When  you  reply,  write  in  between  the  lines. 


Image  used  with  permission.  Courtesy  of  Todd  Jones. 


Analyze  an  Artifact 

by  Doris  McLean  Bates 

Artifacts  are  items  made  and  used  by  people.  Look  at  the  artifact  above.  It  is  featured  in  the 
exhibit  North  Carolina  and  the  Civil  War.  Study  the  shape  and  texture.  Imagine  how  the  artifact 
was  used.  It  was  an  important  tool  during  the  Civil  War.  After  studying  the  artifact,  answer  the 
questions  below.  Answers  appear  at  the  bottom. 

1 .  What  is  the  artifact  made  of? 


2.  How  would  you  describe  the  shape  of  the  artifact  to  someone  who  cannot  see  it? 


3.  Can  you  name  the  artifact  or  tell  how  it  was  used? 
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Pigs-in-a-Pen  Game 

by  Sandra  Boyd 


Did  you  know  that  children  were  playing  games  such  as  Hopscotch  and  Pigs  in  a  Pen  even  before  the  Civil 
War?  Take  a  few  moments  to  play  Pigs  in  a  Pen  below.  Pigs  in  a  Pen  is  the  pencil-and-paper  game  in  which 
two  players  use  rows  and  columns  of  dots  on  paper.  Each  player  can  connect  two  dots  with  one  vertical  or 
horizontal  line.  No  diagonal  lines  are  allowed.  Then  the  opponent  connects  two  more  dots.  The  object  is  to 
be  the  player  who  draws  the  line  that  closes  up  a  square,  making  a  box.  A  player  claims  a  box  by  writing  his 
or  her  initials  in  it.  The  player  with  the  most  boxes  wins.  Get  those  pigs  in  the  pens! 


ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITY! 

Visit  the  exhibit  North  Carolina  and  the  Civil  War ,  which  will  remain 
open  until  2003  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Zebulon  B.  Vance:  A  Confederate  Nationalist 


by  Joe  A.  Mobley* 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  a 
popular  lawyer, 
legislator,  and 
congressman.  He  served  as 
governor  of  North  Carolina  for 
most  of  the  Civil  War. 

When  Vance  arrived  at  the 
governor’s  office  in  Raleigh,  the 
Civil  War  had  been  going  on  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  Fighting 
had  started  on  April  12,  1861, 
when  Confederate  troops  fired 
on  the  United  States  garrison  at 
Fort  Sumter  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

After  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln 
asked  for  volunteers  from  the 
Tar  Heel  State  to  help  put  down 
the  rebellion.  North  Carolina 
then  joined  the  other  Southern 
states  that  had  already  separated 
from  the  United  States 
and  formed  the 
Confederate  States  of 
America.  North 
Carolina  was  one  of 
the  last  four  states  to 
take  part  in  this 
separation,  called 
secession.  Southerners 
who  wanted  to  break 
away  from  the  United 
States  and  form  a 
separate  nation  were 
called  secessionists. 

Many  North 
Carolinians,  including 
Zebulon  Vance, 
opposed  secession  and  zebulon  b. 


the  secessionists  at  first.  But 
after  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops, 
they  reluctantly  accepted  the 
decision  to  become  part  of 
the  Confederacy.  Once 
united,  the  Confederate 
states  resisted  all  attempts  by 
Lincoln  and  the  United 
States  government  to  bring 
them  back  into  the  Union. 

The  result  was  four  long 
years  of  terrible  civil  war. 

Vance  and  many  like- 
minded  North  Carolinians 
finally  agreed  to  join  the 
Confederacy  and  fight  for  its 
independence  because  they 
hoped  to  guarantee  the  survival 
of  slavery.  One  of  the  major  aims 
of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  to  prevent  the 
United  States  government  from 
abolishing,  or  ending,  slavery. 


* 'ad¬ 


vance  when  inaugurated  as  governor  in  1862. 


The  entire  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  South  depended  upon 
the  enforced  labor  of  4  million 
African  Americans.  North 
Carolina  had  about  331,059 
slaves  and  30,463  free  blacks 
when  the  Civil  War  began.  Many 
Southerners  also  worried  that 
the  Federal  government  was 
interfering  in  state  rights — the 
rights  of  the  states  to  pass  their 
own  laws  and  control  their  own 
affairs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Zebulon  Vance  formed  a 
company  known  as  the  Rough 
and  Ready  Guards  in  his  native 
Buncombe  County.  Then  he  and 
his  company  joined  the 
Confederate  army.  In  August 
1861,  Vance  took  command  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment 
North  Carolina  Troops.  He  led 
the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  New 
Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  March 
1862  and  at  the  Battle  of  Malvern 


*j oe  A.  Mobley  is  administrator  of  the  Historical  Publications  Section  in  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  and  editor  of  The  Papers  of  Zebulon  Baird  Vance. 
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Hill  in  Virginia  in  July.  When  the  movement  was 
voters  of  the  Old  North  State  William  W.  Holden, 

elected  Vance  as  their  governor, 
he  left  the  army  to  take  office. 

The  new  chief  executive  was 
already  well  known  for  his 
likable  personality  and  his 
moderate  political  views. 

Vance  was  elected  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  Like  Vance,  most 
members  of  this  party  did  not 
favor  secession  but  nevertheless 
supported  the  Confederate  cause 
once  the  war  began.  Vance’s 
opponent  in  the  election  was 
William  Johnston  of  the 
Confederate  Party.  The 
Confederate  Party  included 
many  secessionists. 

As  governor.  Zebu  Ion  Vance 
had  to  face  a  large  number  of 
difficult  problems.  In  trying  to 
deal  with  these  problems,  he 
frequently  quarreled  with 
Confederate  president  Jefferson 
Davis.  They  argued  mainly  over 
whether  the  state  government  or 
the  Confederate  government 
should  have  the  most  authority 
in  North  Carolina. 

Despite  his  disagreements 
with  President  Davis,  Vance 
remained  loyal  to  the 
Confederate  cause  until  the 
bitter  end  of  the  war.  That 
loyalty  became  obvious  when  he 
ran  for  governor  again  in  1864. 

By  that  year,  the  war  had  turned 
against  the  Confederacy.  Many 
North  Carolinians  wanted  peace 
talks  with  the  United  States 
government  that  would  end  the 
fighting.  The  leader  of  the  peace 


Bennett  House  near  Durham  on 
April  26, 1865.  On  May  13, 
United  States  Army  officers 
arrested  Vance  and  imprisoned 
him  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Federal 
authorities  never  officially 
charged  him  with  any  crime  or 
violation  of  law. 


who  ran  against 
Vance  in  the  election 
for  governor.  Holden 
wanted  to  hold  a 
statewide  convention 
and  engage  in  peace 
negotiations. 

Primarily  by 
speaking  against 
Holden’s  peace  ideas 
and  by  stressing  his 
own  commitment  to 
the  Confederacy, 

Vance  won  the 
election 

overwhelmingly. 

Vance  refused  to 
consider  peace  talks 
even  as  late  as  the 
spring  of  1865,  when 
it  became  obvious 
that  the  Confederacy 
was  going  to  lose  the 
war.  He  opposed 
any  peace  plan  that 
required  the 
Confederacy  to  give 
up  its  independence 
and  abolish  slavery, 
and  he  knew  that 
Lincoln  would  insist 
on  those  conditions. 

In  the  very  last  days  of  the 
fighting,  Vance  met  with 
President  Davis  to  discuss  how 
best  to  preserve  the 
Confederacy. 

The  major  fighting  ended  in 
North  Carolina  when 
Confederate  general  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  surrendered  to  Union 
general  William  T.  Sherman  at 
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Colonels  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  (left  to  right):  John  R.  Lane,  Harry  K.  Burgwyn,  and  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 


Released  from  prison  in  July  1865,  Vance 
returned  to  North  Carolina  and  served  as  governor 
once  again  in  1877-1879.  Then  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  until  his  death  in  1894. 

North  Carolinians  recall  Zebulon  B.  Vance  as  one 
of  the  state’s  most  popular  political  leaders.  His 
sense  of  humor  and  inspirational,  colorful  speeches 
attracted  large  crowds  when  he  campaigned. 
Historians,  however,  have  not  always  agreed  about 


how  faithful  Vance  was  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
But  recent  evidence  suggests  that  Vance  was  truly 
a  Confederate  nationalist,  someone  strongly 
committed  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
and  its  efforts  to  win  independence. 
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William  Woods  Holden  and  the  North  Carolina 
Peace  Movement  during  the  Civil  War 

by  Dr.  William  C.  Harris* 


By  the  summer  of  1863  the 
Civil  War  was  taking  a 
terrible  toll  on  North 
Carolina  troops  in  the  field  and 
the  people  at  home.  In  the 
bloody  three-day  battle  at 
Gettysburg  in  July  1863,  the 
Confederate  invasion  of  the 
North  was  defeated.  After  this 
battle,  William  Woods  Holden, 
the  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
newspaper  the  North  Carolina 
Standard,  called  for  meetings  to 
demand  peace  negotiations. 

Holden,  who  had  long  been  a 
controversial  editor  in  the  state, 
denied  accusations  that  he 
sought  to  abandon  the 
Confederate  cause.  Instead,  he 
claimed  that  the  South  must 
negotiate  an  “honorable”  peace 
soon  in  order  to  prevent  ruin. 
The  Northern  people,  Holden 
said,  were  anxious  for  peace.  He 
felt  that  the  North  would  be 
willing  to  accept  Southern 
independence  and  the 
continuation  of  slavery.  He  was 


wrong  if  he  really  believed  that 
President  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  accept  these  terms. 

The  popular  governor, 
Zebulon  B.  Vance,  also  knew 
that  Lincoln  would  never  agree 
to  terms  that  did  not  include  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves.  Still, 
Holden’s  call  for  peace  rallies 
resulted  in  a  bitter  debate 
throughout  North  Carolina,  the 
only  state  where  this  occurred. 
The  issue  divided  North 
Carolinians  to  a  greater  extent 
than  perhaps  ever  before  or 
since. 

Vance  privately  expressed  the 
belief  that  Holden  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  peace  movement 
plotted  treason  by  working  to 
reunite  the  Union.  Holden  and 
Vance  had  formerly  been  allies. 
Holden  had  helped  Vance  win 
election  as  governor  in  1862  on 
the  Conservative  Party  ticket  to 
protect  North  Carolina’s  rights. 
Catherine  Anne  Edmondston,  a 


loyal  Confederate  in  a  planter 
family,  characterized  Holden  as 
“that  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel” 
who  had  brought  “dishonor  and 
treason”  to  his  name.  However, 
only  a  handful  of  the  nearly  one 
hundred  peace  rallies  called  for 
reunion  with  the  North. 

When  tensions  mounted 
during  the  late  summer  of  1863, 
and  violence  threatened,  Vance 
secured  Holden’s  agreement  to 
call  off  the  peace  rallies.  Tension, 
however,  remained  high  after 
Georgia  troops,  marching 
through  Raleigh,  sacked  the 
Standard  office  and  threatened 
Holden’s  life.  At  Governor 
Vance’s  insistence,  President 
Jefferson  Davis  took  steps  to 
prevent  more  incidents  of  this 
kind.  He  ordered  Confederate 
troops  to  bypass  Raleigh  in  the 
future. 

By  early  1864  a  brutal  season 
of  military  battles  and  continued 
suffering  on  the  North  Carolina 
home  front  seemed  certain.  As  a 
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*Dr.  William  C.  Harris  is  a  professor  of  history  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  His  book  William 
Woods  Holden:  Firebrand  of  North  Carolina  Politics  won  the  Mayflower  Cup  award  for  nonfiction. 


result,  Holden  renewed  his 
peace  efforts,  but  with  a  different 
tactic.  He  called  for  an  elected 
state  convention,  consisting  of 
well-known  men,  to  protect  the 
state  from  all  threats  to  its  rights 
and,  mure  importantly,  to  begin 
peace  talks.  Holden  said  that 
these  negotiations  with  the 
Lincoln  government  would  take 
place  in  conjunction  with 
other  Southern  states  if 


Furthermore,  when  the 
governor’s  election  took  place  in 
August  1864,  the  war  had 
reached  a  stalemate,  and  war¬ 
weariness  afflicted  the  North. 

Governor  Vance  and  most 
North  Carolinians, 
including  the  soldiers 
in  Robert  E.  Lee’s 
army,  believed  that  if 
the  Confederate 
armies  continued 


C 
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Confederate  armies  before  peace 
would  come.  Then  there  would 
be  no  negotiations  regarding 
terms  as  Holden  had 
recommended  earlier. 

After  the  war.  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  who 
succeeded  Lincoln  upon  his 
assassination  on  April  15, 1865, 
recognized  Holden’s 
contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  during  the  war.  The 


the  Confederate  government  in 
Richmond  failed  to  act  for  peace. 

Holden  also  announced  his 
candidacy  for  governor  against 
Vance.  Holden  insisted  that 
Vance  had  abandoned  the 
Conservative  Party.  Governor 
Vance  was  angry  with  Holden 
and  was  now  ready  to  attack 
him  publicly.  V ance  wrote  to 
Confederate  senator  William  A. 
Graham  of  Orange  County,  “I 
will  see  the  Conservative  party 
blown  into  a  thousand  atoms 
and  Holden  and  his 
understrappers  in  hell  .  .  .  before 
I  will  consent  to  a  course  which  I 
think  would  bring  dishonor  and 
ruin  upon  both  the  State  and 
Confederacy.” 

In  becoming  a  candidate  for 
governor,  Holden  did  not  count 
on  the  popularity  of  Vance  or  his 
own  controversial  reputation. 


\ 


to  fight  hard, 

Lincoln  and  the 
Republican  Party 
would  lose  the  1864 
United  States 
presidential  election. 

Then  the  victorious 
Democrats  would  agree  to 
a  cease-fire.  Thus, 

Confederate  independence 
would  be  achieved.  As  a  result, 
Holden,  running  on  the  state 
convention  platform,  suffered  a 
sound  defeat  in  August. 

Of  course,  Vance  and  his 
supporters  were  wrong  about 
the  outcome  of  the  United  States 
presidential  election.  Lincoln 
won  a  solid  victory  over  the 
Democratic  Party.  Holden  and 
his  fellow  North  Carolinians 
now  had  to  await  the  final  defeat 
and  surrender  of  the 


president 
appointed  Holden 
provisional  governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Later,  when  the 
Republican  Party  was  organized 
in  the  state,  Holden  and  many  of 
his  wartime  followers  joined  it. 

In  1868  Holden  was  elected 
governor  on  a  Republican 
platform  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  African  American 
rights.  Because  of  his  support  for 
black  political  equality  and  his 
efforts  to  suppress  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  Holden  was  impeached 
and  removed  from  office  in  1871. 
He  was  the  first  governor  in 
United  States  history  to  suffer 
this  fate. 
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A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Civil  War  Boy 

by  Drew  Johnson* 


July  29,  1863 
Dear  Journal, 

Sorry  1  haven ’t  been  able  to  write  to  you  lately. 

I ’ve  been  real  busy  working,  but  I  have  much  to 
tell! 

When  I  woke  up  this  morning,  Mama  gave 
me  a  letter  from  Pa.  It  was  dated  over  a 
month  ago!  I  hate  waiting  that  long  for 
letters  from  Pa.  He  says  that  he  is  about  to 
engage  in  another  battle.  He  says  his  army 
is  led  by  the  famous  Robert  E.  Lee.  Wow! 

My  Pa,  under  command  of  the  hero 
General  Lee!  Right  now  he ’s  right  outside 
the  [tozvn]  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  I 
love  getting  letters  from  Pa.  I  sure  do  miss 
him.  He’s  been  out  to  war  for  a  half  year  now. 

After  reading  the  letter  several  times,  I 
went  outside  to  milk  our  only  cow,  Blonnie. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  family  to  us,  and  we 
consider  her  a  pet.  Sometimes  I  just  go  out  with 
Blonnie  when  my  troubles  are  great,  and  I  feel  better. 
After  a  breakfast  of  milk,  grits,  and  an  egg  (we  still 
have  a  few  chickens  [left  after]  the  raid  last  week),  I 
went  to  our  small  garden  with  Betty  Ann  to  work. 
Since  my  only  sibling,  Betty  Ann,  is  seven  years  old, 
she  can ’t  do  much.  So,  I ’m  the  one  who  has  to  do  most 
of  the  fieldwork.  We  used  to  have  a  few  slaves,  but  we 
had  to  sell  them  because  we  were  so  poor.  The  fieldwork 
includes  picking  butter  beans,  squash,  cucumbers,  and 
tomatoes.  It  hasn 't  rained  for  a  while,  so  I  had  to  bring 
buckets  of  water  from  the  spring  behind  the  garden  to 
water  the  vegetables  while  Betty  Ann  picked  butter 
beans.  I  was  finished  by  about  noon,  when  Mama 
called  us  in  to  eat  a  dinner  of  leftover  quail  meat, 
squash,  and  corn  bread. 

After  all  the  day ’s  fieldwork  was  done,  I  grabbed 
Pa ’s  old  musket  (he  took  his  new  one  to  war)  and  went 
hunting.  Since  I  am  nearly  twelve  years  old,  I  am 


considered  the  man  of  the  house,  now  that  Pa  is  gone.  I 
always  go  in  the  woods  past  the  garden,  for 
there  are  many  animals  there.  I  do 
this  about  every  other  day.  I 
tried  shooting  a  squirrel, 
but  I  missed  and  it  ran 
away,  but  shortly  after 
that  I  saw  a  rabbit,  and 
I  shot  it.  Hunting  is  a 
form  of  recreation  to 
me,  and  I  look 
forward  to  it  every 
day.  I  was  finished 
at  four  o’clock. 

When  I  returned 
home  from  hunting, 
Mama  took  the  rabbit, 
cleaned  it,  and  then 
stripped  the  meat.  She 
also  took  the  vegetables  we 
picked  and  cleaned  them.  We 
had  rabbit  stew  for  supper 
tonight.  Mama  says  how  proud  she 
is  of  me.  If  it  wasn 't  for  me,  we  would  never  have  any 
meat  for  supper  or  midday  meal. 

After  supper,  I  invited  my  neighbor  and  best  friend, 
Josiah,  over.  Betty  Ann,  Josiah,  and  I  went  outside  to 
the  garden  and  looked  for  lightning  bugs  until  it  got 
dark.  I  always  have  liked  doing  this  because  if  you 
catch  them  in  a  jar,  you  can  have  a  night-light  at 
night!  I  also  like  to  catch  june  bugs  and  tie  their  legs  to 
an  end  of  a  string  and  fly  them  like  a  kite.  Pa  used  to 
come  out  with  me  and  help  me  catch  them.  I  really 
miss  him. 

Well,  Josiah  has  gone  home  now,  and  Betty  Ann  and 
Mania  have  gone  to  bed.  I  hope  and  pray  that  Pa  is 
okay  in  Gettysburg  right  now.  A  new  day  is  tomorrow, 
so  I  will  write  you  back  later. 

— Noah 


*Drew  Johnson  won  the  2000  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest  as  an  eighth-grade  member  of  the 
Explorer’s  Club  at  the  Isaiah  40  School  in  Cary.  His  advisers  were  Rhonda  Olson  and  Dale  Johnson. 
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Xo  1  M-  uml  Batterv  or  Battevv  Lamb.  No.  2 — Foi-t  Fisher.  No.  " — T^'1 
Fear  River.  No.  6— Gen.  Terry’s  Headquarters.  No.  7— Fonder 
ments.  No.  0 — Flagship  Melveni.  No.  10 — W’lnvngton,  N  C  No  ' 1  — 


'*■  Buchanan.  No.  4 — Camp  Union  troops.  N  . 
a  Runner.  No.  8 — Fleet  Gunboats  protecting  l  no  n 
Torpedoes. 
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BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  FORT 


FTSHER  N  0..  WTTH  THE  ''Tr'TTFrT)  BATTERY. 
PART  OF  THE  U.  S.  FT  EET. 


FORT  PITHAXAX  A X I )  A 

— From  Fro  ole  l.irlo’s.  /•  ■  '• 


An  overview  of  Fort  Fisher. 


FORT  FISHER 

by  Ray  Flowers* 

Within  days  of  the 

firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
United  States 

president  Abraham  Lincoln 
ordered  a  naval  blockade  of  all 
Southern  ports.  To  compete  with 
the  industrial  might  of  the 
North,  the  agricultural  South 
was  forced  to  look  toward 
Europe  for  supplies  to  feed  and 
fuel  the  Confederate  war 
machine.  The  flow  of  foreign  aid 
from  across  the  sea  would 
determine  the  tide  of  battle  on 


land.  Throughout  the  war,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Confederacy 
would  be  moored,  or  tied,  to  the 
docks  of  Southern  harbors. 

Even  before  North  Carolina 
seceded,  orders  were  given  “to 
commence  operations  on  Federal 
Point,  and  to  locate  and 
construct  sand  batteries  there  so 
as  to  command  the  entrance  of 
the  inlet.”  By  September  1861, 
the  Confederate  batteries  (gun 
pits)  guarding  New  Inlet  would 
be  officially  named  Fort  Fisher. 


Located 
twenty 
miles  south 
of 

Wilmington,  Colonel  William  Lamb 

where  the  east 
bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
gave  way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  would  grow  to  be  the  largest 
and  strongest  earthwork  fort  in 
the  world. 

By  the  summer  of  1862,  Fort 
Fisher  had  had  several  previous 
commanders,  but  none  so 
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'Ray  Flowers  works  as  a  site  assistant  at  Fort  Fisher  State  Historic  Site.  He  is  a  Civil  War 
enthusiast  who  collects  toy  soldiers. 


capable  as  Colonel  William 
Lamb.  On  July  4, 1862,  he 
received  an  order  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Fisher  and  take  command. 
Lamb  recalled:  “7  went 
immediately  and  assumed  command 
and  before  sunset  of  that  day,  had 
thoroughly  inspected  the  works.  I 
determined  at  once  to  build  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  could 
withstand  the  heaviest  fire  of  any 
guns  in  the  American  navy.  Shortly 
after  obtaining  permission,  I 
commenced  the  new  Fort  Fisher, 
and  from  that  time,  the  summer  of 
1862,  until  the  morning  of 
December  24,  1864, 1  never  ceased 
to  work.  ” 

With  the  fort’s  troops, 
supplemented  by  the  labor  of 
five  hundred  slaves,  there  were 
at  times  as  many  as  a  thousand 
men  at  work  on  the  fort, 
sometimes  working  seven  days  a 
week.  One  observer  described 
the  task:  “ These 
forts  made  of  sand 
were  constructed  by 
these  slaves  with 
wheelbarrows  pushed 
and  pulled  on 
gangways.  The  turf 
was  transported  from 
the  marshes  in  the 
same  way.  It  was 
very  interesting  to 
see  two  or  three 
hundred 

wheelbarrows  rolling 
in  unison  from  the 
points  of  loading  to 
those  of  dumping 
returning  in  a  circle  and  passing  the 
loaders  who  shovel  in  hand  threw 
sand  in  the  barrows  as  they  passed 
without  stopping.  ” 


African  American  slaves  helped  to  build  Southern  forts. 


The  design  of  the  fort  was 
unusual.  There  were  only  two 
walls,  a  land  face  and  a  sea  face. 
It  looked  like  the  number  7  or  an 
upside-down  L.  The  land  face 
extended  across  Federal  Point 


mounds,  thirty-two  feet  high  and 
forty-three  feet  thick,  sodded 
with  marsh  grass  to  hold  them 
intact.  Gun  pits  were  constructed 
between  the  mounds,  which 
mounted  twenty  heavy  guns. 

Within  each  mound 


The  inside  of  an  underground  bombproof  at  Fort  Fisher. 
It  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  Southerners. 

for  over  a  third  of  a  mile,  from 
river  to  ocean.  A  huge  earthen 
wall,  it  consisted  of  sixteen 


was  a  bombproof, 
or  underground 
room.  Passageways 
connected  many  of 
these  underground 
rooms. 

In  front  of  the 
land  face,  all 
vegetation  was 
removed  for  a  half 
mile  to  allow  a 
clear  field  of  fire.  A 
nine-foot  palisade 
fence  of  sharpened 
timbers  was  erected 
just  in  front  of  the 
land  face.  The  palisade  was 
zigzagged  to  allow  the  defenders 
to  enfilade,  or  crossfire,  against 
attackers.  Notches  were  cut  in 
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the  fence  for  muskets.  Five  to  six 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
palisade  lay  a  system  of  land 
mines. 

The  corner  of  the  fort,  where 
the  land  and  sea  faces  met,  was  a 
huge  work  called  the  Northeast 
Bastion.  Here  the  walls  turned  at 
a  ninety-degree  angle  and 


descended  south  for  over  a  mile 
in  the  direction  of  New  Inlet. 
There  were  twenty-four  heavy 
guns  on  the  sea  face. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  over¬ 
looking  the  inlet  was  Mound 
Battery.  It  was  an  engineering 
marvel  for  the  day,  standing 
some  sixty  feet  high.  It  took  six 
months  to  build,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  two  steam- 
operated  railways 
supplementing  the  labor  of  the 
men.  Completed,  it  mounted 
two  guns  that  guarded  New 
Inlet.  It  was  also  the  primary 
signal  station  for 
communicating  with  blockade- 
runners. 


By  1863  Wilmington  was  the 
last  major  seaport  in  the 
Confederacy  open  to  the  outside 
world.  Blockade-runners 
steamed  swiftly  from  the  neutral 
provinces  of  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermuda,  extending  the  lifeline 
that  lifted  Southerners’  sinking 
spirits.  The  ships  brought  much- 


needed  European  guns,  cannon, 
ammunition,  cloth,  and 
medicines,  as  well  as  highly 
coveted  luxury  items.  In 


exchange,  blockade-runners  took 
on  tobacco,  naval  stores,  and 
cotton.  The  proximity  (closeness) 
of  these  islands,  just  a  two-  to 
three-day  trip,  made  Wilmington 
the  ideal  port  of  call. 

At  Wilmington,  luxury  items 
were  auctioned.  The  military 
supplies  were  loaded  onto  the 
rickety  trains  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad.  The  250-mile 
supply  route  led  to 
Petersburg,  Virginia, 
where  the  materiel 
(equipment)  was 
dispensed  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee’s  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Late  in 
the  war,  General  Lee 
himself  prophetically 
stated  that  if  Wilmington 
fell,  he  could  no  longer 
sustain  his  army. 

In  May  1864  a  young 
black  man  named  Charles 
Wesley,  who  claimed  to  be 
Colonel  Lamb’s  servant,  escaped 
to  the  Federal  blockading  fleet. 
He  gave  valuable  and  accurate 
information  confirming  what  the 


Workers  load  cotton  in  Wilmington.  The  cargo  is  bound  for  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas. 
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Federal  gunboats  chase  a  blockade-runner. 


Federal  ships  attack  Fort  Fisher. 


Federals  had  already  suspected: 
Fort  Fisher  was  undermanned 
and  ripe  for  the  taking. 

On  December  24, 1864,  the 
largest  fleet  assembled  by  the 
United  States  Navy  up  to  that 
time  anchored  off  Fort 
Fisher.  In  an  attempt  to 
damage  the  fort,  the  Union 
fleet  harmlessly  detonated  a 
powder  boat  containing 
more  than  a  hundred  tons 
of  gunpowder.  It  then 
shelled  the  fort  severely  but 
inconclusively.  Frustrated, 
the  Federals  sailed  away, 
leaving  the  Confederates  in 
possession  of  the  fort,  a 
belated  Christmas  gift. 

Three  weeks  later,  on 
Friday,  January  13, 1865,  the 
Union  armada  (fleet  of  ships) 
returned,  more  determined  than 
ever.  Approximately  fifty-eight 
warships,  mounting  more  than 
six  hundred  cannon,  unleashed 
a  three-day  barrage,  throwing 
about  20,000  projectiles  into  the 


besieged  fort.  On  Sunday, 
January  15,  thousands  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
attacked  the  land-face  defenders. 
After  a  bloody  six-hour  contest, 
the  small  garrison  was 


overwhelmed  and  the  fort 
captured.  The  Cape  Fear  River 
was  closed  to  blockade-running 
The  two  sides  combined  had 
almost  two  thousand  killed  or 
wounded  men.  Nearly  seventy 


Federals  eventually  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  Colonel  Lamb 
was  severely  wounded, 
captured,  and  taken  north.  Five 
weeks  later,  Wilmington  fell. 
Less  than  two  months  later. 


General  Lee  surrendered  to 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and 
the  war  was  all  but  over. 
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The  Salisbury  Co 

by  Kevin  Cherry* 


Six  weeks  after  North 

Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union,  the  Confederate 
government  asked  North 
Carolina  to  provide  a  place  to 
hold  Northern  prisoners  of  war. 
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The  site  selected  was  an  empty 
cotton  factory  in  Salisbury.  The 
building,  constructed  of  brick, 
stood  three  stories  high.  It  had  a 
center,  monitor-like  attic,  and 
most  important — was  located 


near  a  railroad  line.  The  trains 
could  easily  transport  prisoners 
in  and  out  of  town.  Several 
smaller  cottages,  designed  to 
house  factory  workers,  and  a 
few  outbuildings  surrounded 


* Kevin  Cherry  is  the  consult  ant  for  special  collections  at  the  State  Library  of  North  Carolina. 
Before  joining  the  State  Library  staff,  he  was  local  history  librarian  at  Rowan  Public  Library 
in  Salisbury. 


ederate  Prison 


the  main  building.  Scattered 
about  the  site  were  large  oak 
trees  and  a  well. 

The  Confederate  government 
quickly  built  a  rough  plank 
stockade  (fence)  around  the  edge 


of  the  compound.  Attached  to 
the  outside  of  these  flimsy  walls 
was  a  raised  platform  where 
guards  walked.  Cannon  sat  in 
two  of  the  prison  walls’  corners, 
and  a  “deadline”  was  marked 


inside  the  walls.  The  guards 
warned  that  any  prisoner  who 
crossed  this  line  would  be  shot. 

The  first  Union  prisoners 
arrived  in  Salisbury  on 
December  9, 1861.  Forty-six  of 
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them  had  been  captured  at  the 
First  Battle  of  Manassas.  They 
had  been  held  at  the  Raleigh 
Fairgrounds  until  the  prison 
could  be  completed.  Joining 
them  were  seventy-three  Federal 
sailors  who  were  captured  when 
their  ship,  the  Union,  ran 
aground  on  North 
Carolina’s  Bogue  Island. 

These  prisoners  of  war 
soon  found  themselves 
outnumbered  in  the 
prison  by  deserters  from 
the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies. 

Confederate  criminals, 

Southern  unionists 
(supporters  of  the  United 
States),  and  other 
Southern  dissenters.  Not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  war  did 
soldiers  captured  in  battle  make 
up  the  majority  at  the  prison. 

During  its  first  few  months, 
the  prison  was  a  relatively 
comfortable  place.  One  soldier 
held  there  called  it  “more 
endurable  than  any  other  part  of 
rebeldom.’’  The  prison  chaplain 
described  the  institution  in 
Salisbury  as  almost  college-like. 
Prisoners  passed  the  time 
making  trinkets  to  trade  with 
local  residents,  playing  baseball. 


and  even  performing  plays  for 
each  other.  In  some  cases, 
prisoners  could  sign  out  of  the 
prison  and  walk  about  the  town. 

Captured  Union  soldiers  did 
not  plan  to  stay  in  Salisbury 
long.  They  expected  to  be 


mill  shoulder  to  shoulder.  In 
time,  any  place  with  a  roof 
became  a  hospital  of  sorts.  To 
get  out  of  the  rain  and  cold, 
prisoners  dug  holes  in  the 
ground,  called  bean  pots  because 
of  their  shape.  Two  or  three  men 
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This  image  of  the  Salisbury  Confederate  prison  for  Federal  soldiers  was  drawn  about  1862.  This  is 
the  first  drawing  of  a  baseball  game  made  in  America. 


exchanged,  or  traded,  for 
captured  Confederate  soldiers. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  war, 
soldiers  were  regularly 
exchanged.  This  exchange 
system  broke  down  following 
President  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
January  1,  1863.  Then  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  Salisbury 
began  to  grow.  The  prison, 
designed  to  hold  2,500  men  at  a 
time,  eventually  held  more  than 
10,000.  Men  packed  the  cotton 


per  hole  curled  together  to  stay 
warm. 

Food  began  to  run  low. 
Southern  farmers  were  away 
fighting,  and  much  of  what 
could  be  raised  on  the  farms 
went  to  the  Confederate  armies. 
There  was  little  left  for  the 
prisoners  to  eat.  One  captured 
Iowan  described  his  food  in 
Salisbury  as  “coarse  corn  meal, 
cob  and  all  ground  together,  and 
so  musty  that  a  decent  hog 
would  not  eat  it."  With  almost 
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no  firewood  for  cook  fires,  this 
prisoner  had  to  swallow  it  raw. 

The  sanitary  conditions  also 
got  out  of  hand.  The  prisoners 
dug  latrines  (toilets)  near  their 
water  supply,  causing  the 
disease  dysentery.  The  sick 
became  sicker  and  more 
numerous.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  North’s  successful 
naval  blockade  of  Southern  ports 
caused  a  shortage  of  medicine 
and  medical  supplies  in 
Salisbury.  Prisoners  began  to  die 
by  the  wagonload.  The  dead 
were  collected  daily,  taken  to  a 
former  blacksmith  shop  called 
the  deadhouse,  and  then  carried 
to  burial  trenches  on  the  back  of 
the  dead  wagon.  There,  along 
the  stubbled  rows  of  an  old 
cornfield,  the  prisoners  were 
buried  in  mass  graves. 

Local  citizens  in  Salisbury 
petitioned  the  Confederacy  to 
remove  the  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  local  prison  to  ease 
their  suffering,  but  there  was 
nowhere  else  for  them  to  go. 
Some  citizens  carried  food  to  the 
prison,  but  as  the  war  slogged 
on,  they  too  had  little  to  spare. 
One  local  man  even  loaned 
books  from  his  library  to  the 
prisoners.  But  few  people  did  as 


much  as  “Old  Mrs.  Johnston.” 
Sarah  Johnston  nursed  the 
soldiers  as  best  she  could,  even 
taking  one,  Hugh  Berry,  into  her 
own  home.  When  he  passed 
away,  she  buried  him  in  her 
garden. 

The  horrible  conditions  in  the 
prison  led  many  of  the  men  to 
attempt  escape.  Some  simply  ran 
for  the  woods  while  on  firewood 
or  water  detail  (duty).  One 
resourceful  crew  pricked  their 
skins  with  hot  pins,  pretending 
to  have  the  highly  feared  and 
contagious  disease  smallpox, 
which  caused  them  to  be  taken 
from  the  prison.  Most,  however, 
dug  tunnels.  Using  spoons, 
sharp  sticks,  pocketknives,  and 
their  bare  hands,  the  soldiers 
riddled  the  ground  beneath  the 
prison  with  shoulder-wide 
escape  routes.  The  citizens  of 
Salisbury  were  still  uncovering 
these  tunnels  as  late  as  the  1960s. 
Whether  by  tunnel  or  by  sudden 
dash,  a  steady  trickle  of 
prisoners  did  manage  to  escape. 
Local  citizens  and  guards 
recaptured  most  of  them  and 
returned  them  to  the  prison. 

General  George  Stoneman,  a 
Union  cavalry  officer,  attempted 
to  liberate  the  prisoners  held  in 


Salisbury  on  April  12, 1865. 
When  his  men  finally  rode  into 
town,  he  found  the  prison 
empty.  The  prisoners  had  been 
shipped  away  for  exchange 
before  Stoneman ’s  raid.  The 
general  ordered  the  burning  of 
the  prison,  along  with  every 
other  Confederate  government 
installation  in  Salisbury.  The  old 
cotton  mill  and  the  shaky  walls 
that  surrounded  it  darkened  the 
sky  with  their  smoke. 

After  the  war,  a  United  States 
investigator  estimated  that  the 
dead  buried  in  the  Salisbury 
Confederate  Prison  trenches 
numbered  more  than  11,000. 
More  in-depth  research  now 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  mass 
graves  hold  closer  to  four 
thousand  or  five  thousand  men. 
Even  so,  the  National  Cemetery 
in  Salisbury,  the  site  of  the 
prison  trenches,  holds  more 
unidentified  Union  soldiers  than 
any  other  burial  site  in  the 
nation. 
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The  Quakers  and  Their  War  of  Resistance 

by  Doris  McLean  Bates* 


When  the  Civil  War  began,  many  people  of 
different  religious  faiths  supported  the 
Confederate  war  effort.  A  number  of 
Protestant  ministers  even  served  in  the  military. 

Yet,  one  religious  group — the  Quakers — went 
against  majority  opinion  and  refused  to  support  the 
war. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  North  Carolina 
colony,  the  Quakers,  or  Society  of  Friends,  held 
certain  beliefs  that  differed  from  those  of  the  other 
colonists.  They  believed  in  pacifism — that  war  and 
violence  were  wrong.  They  considered  any  service 
in  the  colony’s  militia,  or  even  supporting  it 
through  taxes,  to  be  unethical. 


Quakers  also  held  a  basic  belief  in  human 
equality.  They  thought  women  were  equal  to  men. 
They  did  not  hate  the  Native  Americans  as  most  of 
the  other  colonists  did.  Even  though  many  of  the 
early  Friends  owned  slaves,  the  practice  of  slavery 
began  to  become  a  moral  problem  for  the  Quakers. 
At  first,  they  tried  to  decrease  the  harsh  treatment 
of  slaves.  Later,  a  movement  began  in  the  faith  to 
free  all  the  slaves  whom  the  Quakers  held  in 
bondage.  By  the  early  1800s,  the  Quakers  had 
become  devoted  abolitionists  and  helped  slaves  to 
escape  through  the  Underground  Railroad,  a  secret 
network  that  aimed  to  transport  slaves  to  free 
states  or  territories. 
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* Doris  McLean  Bates  works  as  a  historical  publications  editor  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  She  edits  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  and  other  TH/HA  materials. 


In  the  1830s,  Friends  began  to  face  increased 
hostility  and  harassment  because  most  young 
Quaker  men  refused  to  serve  in  the  state’s  militia. 
Other  citizens  viewed  this  refusal  as  one  of 
disloyalty  and  treason.  Friends  actively  supported 
manumission,  or  freedom,  societies,  which  also 
contributed  to  their  unpopularity.  And,  overall, 
they  did  not  want  to  live  in  a  slave-based  society. 
Over  the  years,  nearly  10,000  Quakers  left  North 
Carolina  and  moved  to  the  West,  where  more 
opportunity  awaited  them  and  where  the  states  did 
not  practice  slavery.  By  1845  about  4,500  Friends 
still  remained  in  the  state. 

When  a  civil  war  became  evident,  Quakers  again 
began  leaving  the  state.  Since  many  Friends  had 
already  moved  to  the  West,  some  of  the  North 
Carolina  Quaker  families  decided  to  join  their 
western  relatives  until  the  war  ended.  When  the 
state’s  authorities  noticed  the  number 
of  Quakers  trying  to  leave  North 
Carolina,  they  moved  to  stop  them 
when  they  could. 

According  to  Hiram  Hilty  in  By 
Land  and  by  Sea,  the  Quakers  who 
remained  in  North  Carolina  faced  a 
huge  crisis.  They  still  opposed  war 
and  violence,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  fight  to  preserve  slavery. 

To  escape  being  forced  to  fight  for 
the  Confederacy,  Quaker  men  of 
military  draft  age  often  hid  out  in 
the  woods  or  headed  northward 
over  the  mountains  to  Union 
territory.  The  Confederate  officials 
tried  to  draft  all  able  young  men  to 
serve  in  the  military  to  meet  the 
government’s  needs.  The  officials 
did  not  care  if  the  young  men 
believed  in  war  or  not.  Government 
officials  had  excused  Quakers  from 
military  service  since  colonial  times, 
but  the  new  Confederacy  was  not  as 
flexible. 

In  1862  the  Confederate  Congress 
did  enact  a  five-hundred-dollar 
exemption  fee,  which  many  Quakers 
paid,  but  some  did  not.  Payment  of 
this  fee  excused  a  person  from 
military  service.  In  1864  the  Quakers 


also  received  approval  to  perform  certain  types  of 
work  as  a  substitute  for  military  service.  One  type 
of  service  was  working  at  the  saltworks  in 
Wilmington.  Another  was  laboring  in  the  leather 
tanning  and  shoe  industries,  which  Quakers 
owned.  Some  Quakers  refused  to  perform  any  type 
of  substitute  service  because  they  did  not  want  to 
contribute  to  the  war  effort  in  any  way. 

Some  non-Quakers  came  to  embrace  the  Quaker 
faith  because  they  respected  the  Friends’  firm 
rejection  of  both  war  and  slavery.  These  non- 
Quakers  became  known  as  War  Quakers. 

Friends  suffered  mental  and  physical  abuse 
during  the  war.  Young  Quaker  men  drafted  into 
the  Confederate  army  had  to  tolerate  harassment 
from  fellow  soldiers,  who  assumed  that  the 
Quakers  were  loyal  to  the  Union  and  favored  the 
freedom  of  all  people. 

Thomas  Kennedy  was  a  sixty-six-year-old 
Quaker  civilian  who  had  liberated  his  slaves  to 
Haiti  many  years  before  the  war.  Confederate 
authorities  wrongly  convicted  Kennedy  of  treason. 
They  sent  him  to  Salisbury  Prison,  which  held 
political  prisoners  as  well  as  military  prisoners. 
Kennedy  endured  abuse  at  Salisbury  and  later  at  a 
Confederate  prison  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  When 
he  arrived  in  Indiana  after  being  exchanged  for 
another  prisoner,  he  died  within  a  few  days  in  the 
home  of  fellow  Friends. 

During  the  war,  Quaker  farmers  suffered 
through  farm  raids  by  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies.  The  soldiers  stole  horses, 
cattle,  chickens,  stores  of  grain,  and  other  items. 
Food  and  clothing  became  scarce.  On  farms  where 
Quaker  men  were  drafted,  the  women  and  children 
left  behind  had  to  try  to  work  the  fields.  Families 
faced  malnutrition  and  hunger.  When  possible, 
Quaker  civilians  helped  people  in  need,  sometimes 
serving  as  a  refuge  for  men  not  willing  to  fight. 

By  the  war’s  end,  the  Quakers  left  in  North 
Carolina  numbered  around  two  thousand.  Though 
they  had  suffered  for  their  beliefs,  they 
ultimately  had  realized  the  dream  that  all  people 
be  set  free. 
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